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DRAYTON MANOR HOUSE. 





eg ®riginal Communications. 
DRAYTON MANOR HOUSE, THE RESIDENCE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Teme are in England many secluded spots as it unquestionably is, with additional in- 

which, though innately beautiful, depend terest. Those who know anything of Staf- 

upon the associations connected with fordshire will not require to be informed 

r their value; and amo these that the country around Tamworth may vie 

may be numbered the one this week repre- with any other portion of the county in 

sented by the pencil of our artist. The roral scenery, and it is in the midst of 
Leasowes had its Shenstone, and Drayton this, scarcely half-a-dogen miles from the . 

Manor hag.its Sir Robert Peel, the lustre of town just mentioned, the picturesque 

whose name may be said (politics apart) to mansion of the premier {g situated. After 

ivegt the surrounding scenery, charming leaving the level road, by which the car- 
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riages of aristocrats and the barouches of 
titled visitors wend their way to the minis- 
terial residence, the pedestrian may, if he 
choose, strike from the main road into a 
delicious footpath, girded by field flowers 
and spangled with the clear dew-drops of an 
autumnal morning. Pursuing his track over 
an undulating pasture land, through which 
murmuring rivulets glide almost noiselessly 
away, the traveller suddenly finds his at- 
tention fixed upon a hall of rather modern 
structure, and of simple architectural de- 
sign, which, from the nature and extent of 
the approaches without, evinces the refined 
taste and unlimited fortune of the owner 
within. This is Drayton Manor, and in 
good scoth it is as elegant a building as a 
premier need wish to possess. Here, after 
the fatigues of a long parliamentary session, 
during which the fevered brain of the 
ministerial leader is haunted by spectral 
“ budgets,” and ghostly embodiments of the 
“ income tax” weighing upon his mind like 
a nightmare of taxation, the premier flies 
for the blessings of repose. But even here 
the cares of life intrude, and peace is put to 
flight by the fashionables of the season 
waiting at Drayton Manor to pay their de- 
voirs to the leader of their party. We 
shrewdly suspect that there are times when 
even the popular “ Sir Robert” would 
exchange his position for that of the lowest 
of his clerks, whose unimportance relieves 
him of the cares of government. But to 
return to the subject of our sketch. 
Whether the first stone of Drayton Manor 
was deposited in its present place during 
the reign of William the Conqueror, or 
whether the stonemasons of the Stuart dy- 
nasty helped to raise the superstructure, 
history has not enabled us to surmise. 
Suffice it to say, that the present fabric 
dates its origin from the present century, 
and has, consequently, no “ storied urn or 
animated bust” to afford us the opportunity 
of descanting upon the days of yore. The 
tower that raises its stony crest above the 
surrounding portion of the building, and 
gives a kind of monastic appearance to the 
whole, contains the premier’s library and 
study, from the window of which a wide 
and commanding prospect over the distant 
country is gained. The other apartments 
are lofty, and furnished in the first style of 
art, besides being ornamented with paint- 
ings, which, if they do not equal the pro- 
ductions of the ancient masters, reflect no 
little credit upon the judgment of the owner. 
The pleasure-grounds attached are most 
extensive, and laid out with every attention 
to the laws of landscape gardening ; indeed, 
we much question if that famous artiste of 
his day, “ Capability Browne,” could have 
disposed of hill and dale to greater advan- 
tage. Sir Robert’s household is not re- 
markable for any very great display, the 
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grand fétes being usually given at his town 
sire in Whitehall mel where his 
cabinet dinners have long been celebrated 
for the taste and almost regal magnificence 
by which they have been attended. In 
conclusion, we may safely commend to the 
lover of picturesque beauty a passing glance 
at Drayton Manor, where, if he finds not 
objects to gratify his eye and interest his 
mind, it is neither the fault of old Dame 
ienre nor her more presumptuous sister, 
rt. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN ABORI. 
GINES OF THE TURKISH OR OSMANLI 
EMPIRE UPON CIVILIZED NATIONS, 


By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 246.) 


A cirncuMsTANCE which tends very strongly 
to increase our confidence in the proximate 
regeneration of the east, either by the re- 
vival of Christianity, by the re-establishment 
of Christian supremacy, or by the conversion 
of the Muhammedans, is the establishment 
of protestant sees in the Mediterranean and 
at Jerusalem—thus bringing the hierarchy 
of the west in contact with their brethren of 
the east. Certain steps can be undertaken 
and various measures pursued by such high 
dignitaries of the church, which are’ not 
easily accomplished when unaided by so- 
thority. The episcopal dignity of any one 
ch is recognised as the same by all 
other churches who have not placed one 
prelate over all others in power and an- 
thority. The bishops of the Greek church, 
those of the Chaldean, Armenian, and 
rian churches, that are not Roman cath 
recognise the authority of a protestant 
bishop. The missionaries of the American 
episcopal church would second his philan- 
thropic exertions. Missionaries already 
labouring on the coasts will soon penetrate 
into the interior, and will carry glad tidings 
from the church; and there is much reason 
to hope, that with more extended and vi- 
gorous efforts, the baneful influence of poli- 
tics, which weighs so heavily on the Greek 
and Armenian churches, but which is hap- 
pily unknown to the patriarch of the 
Chaldeans, will one day yield to the tri- 
umphant generosity of true Christianity, and 
that a large portion of the churches of the 
east will enter into friendly and religion’ 
communication with the church of Englan< 
A design, perhaps now unacknowl in 
the event, becomes clear in the history; and 


the providence of God, lost in the din of 


war, will then shine more brightly than the 
glare of arms. ‘ 

As it is said that there are stars so distant, 
that though their light has been travelling 
towards us ever since creation, it has never 
yet reached us, so there are meanings 10 
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God’s dispensations, a light in events long 
past, which, through our imperfection of 
moral vision, or the thick medium through 
which we have to judge, may not yet have 
broken upon us—and may not, indeed, till far 
in the bosom of eternity. The meaning of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was not 
seen till the Son of man was lifted up on the 
cross ; the pur; of David’s education as 
a shepherd was not read till the publication 
of the Book of Psalms. There was a mean- 
ing in that three years’ drought and famine 
in the time of Elijah, in the reign of Ahab, 
in the land of Judea, not known even to the 
church of God till the general epistle of 
James after the crucifixion of our Saviour. 
An event like that of Bunyan’s imprison- 
ment for thirteen years had a meaning that 
could not be seen by that generation, indeed 
is but beginning to be known now, after the 
translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress into 
more than twenty languages. An event in 
astill greater cycle of dispensations, like the 
banishment of the puritans to America, had 
a meaning which we are now only beginning 
to comprehend. And, lastly, circumstances 
like those which threw the key of the Medi- 
terranean into the possession of a protestant 
power, did the same with Malta,—the bridge 
between the Oriental and Occidental world,— 
and finally opened one of the antique gates 
of Christendom to the same nation, can only 
be understood when those future events have 
begun to march by in succession, for which 
these previous steps of God’s providence are 
80 evidently taken. 

It may be thought by many that the dif- 
ferences in doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
among the churches of the east, and between 
them and the protestant episcopal church, 
will establish an insuperable barrier to all 
friendly communication ; but this is not the 
case. The standards of doctrine in the east 
ate the Scriptures, for doctrine, discipline, 
and worship; their practical resources are 
the traditions. of the present churches and 
also primitive tradition—that is, the canons 

the primitive church and the consent of 
the early fathers. It is not to he supposed 
that we are without our errors. The main- 
tenance and spread of the Oxford views (com- 
monly so called) in our own days attest it. 
The followers of this school pay the highest 
veneration to the church, and the most im- 
— obedience to her authority, (British 
ic, vol. xxv. p. 122;) they advocate, with 
unbroken apostolic succession (The State, 
in its Relations to the Church ; W. F. Glad- 
stone, M.P.:&c., 1839, 8vo) and tradition, 
the system of fasting, celibacy, certain new 
rites and forms, (Oxford Tracts, No. 11,) 
and prayers for the dead. There is in these 
doctrines much that would materially assist 
in ranging our church into more intimate 
relation with the churches of the East, 
avoiding at the same time the grosser su- 
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perstitions. These new views, modifying 
as they do some of the features of our eccle- 
siastical condition, have been shewn—by such 
men as Dr. rhe Rev. J. Newman, Dr. 
Hook, Professor Keble, Messrs. Percival, 
Palmer, Todd, Dodsworth, Froude, and 
others—to be supported by primitive tra- 
dition. It may be supposed by some that 
the Oxford divines have gone too far in 
their otherwise noble work of reviving the 
attention of the church to the theology of 
primitive times, and their inquiries have 
been looked upon as threatening a revival 
of the worst evils of the Romish system ; 
but the advocacy of an unbroken apostolical 
succession is opposed to the existence of a 
bishop of bishops, as implicit obedience to 
the church is opposed to injudicious dis- 
cussion. Tradition has ever been the wit- 
ness of the Scriptures, although certainly not 
revealed truth. Prayers for the dead, not 
to free from purgatory, but for the consum- 
mation of bliss, are common to all mankind. 
The system of fasting is recommended in our 
own homilies. Celibacy is, in fact, only 
hinted at by Froude, and barely advised by 
Dr. Pusey: the church honours it, but does 
not enforce it, for it is impossible not to 
feel, with the able author of “ Ancient 
Christianity,” how much this notion led to 
many of the errors and evils which cor- 
rupted and afflicted the primitive church. 
The excesses which occasionally disfigure 
every theological controversy will, however, 
it is to be hoped, disappear before the en- 
lightened and pure philanthropic desire for 
a general intercommunion of Christians; 
and happy would it be if peace to the whole 
earth was ultimately secured by such an 
intercommunion. If the example of the 
primitive church and of tradition lent its 
weight towards affecting some few approxi- 
mations which have hitherto been considered 
insuperable, they surely ought not to be 
hastily rejected. To effect this great object, 
some concessions would be required to be 
made on both sides, and when their worst 
superstitions could be evidently shewn to 
the Eastern churches to be condemned both 
by Scripture and by antiquity, they will 
stand corrected by an appeal to authorities 
sacred in their own eyes. In such inter- 
communion it has been truly said—“ Let it 
be our endeavour not to make them abandon 
their rites for ours, but to induce them, if 
they have erred, to rectify their errors them- 
selves in the only regular manner in which 
they can be rectified —that is, by their 
bishops and clergy in council assembled.” 
After friendly communion between the 
heads and learned doctors of the churches, 
comes next in importance towards the future 
welfare of Oriental Christianity, and the 
further development of the dispensations of 
a Divine Providence with regard to the 
Muhammedans, the teaching and education 
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of a rising generation. It is much to he 

that this subject, more especially 
in connexion with the glorious futurity. to 
which it is allied, has hitherto attracted so 
little attention. It is certainly highly de- 
sirable that an enterprise of this kind should 
be undertaken on a scale commensurate to 
the vast field which presents itself, and to 
the rich reward held out by the regene- 
ration of our brethren inhabiting a land so 
peculiarly consecrated to our fondest love 
and affection. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN; 


oR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 


On the 28th of January, 1839, Sir Henry 
Pottinger took his departure from Hydera- 
bad, the capital of Scinde, in a manner that 
would have better suited a criminal than a 
plenipotentiary. In fact, he was hooted and 
mobbed out of the city. After having 
fruitlessly endeavoured to persuade the 
Ameers of Scinde to pay the amount of 
tribute that was still due by them to the 
shah, and having also represented the num- 
berless robberies of the mails and other con- 
veyances proceeding down the Indus— 
which had undoubtedly been committed by 
their order or with their concurrence,—he 
was compelled to leave their court in a 
hasty manner. While proceeding towards 
the gate of the city, the mob followed, spat 
upon, and hooted him. Every indignity 
short of actual violence was offered to him. 
It was therefore with joy that he made 
his escape from them, and hastened to the 
deck of his little steam-boat. Intelligence 
of these circumstances having been com- 
municated to Sir John Keane as soon as 
the army reached Kotree, which is imme- 
diately opposite Hyderabad, the river Indus 
running between the two, everything was 
put in train to compel the Ameers to ac- 
cede to our prugeriCions as conveyed to 
them by Sir Henry. The guns were 
pointed at the fort, but they were at too 
great a distance upon the other (or left) 

k to have injured the town: it had the 
effect, however, of instilling a portion of 
fear in their hearts, as they forthwith des- 
patched their prime minister to the British 
camp to open negotiations, Terms were 
shortly concluded, the Ameers agreeing to 
pay down eighteen lacs of ru at once, 
and promising the remaining nine in ashort 
time. The prime minister was so corpu- 
lent that it was necessary to assist him up 
the bank of the river towards the com- 
mander-in-chief’s tent. When he arrived 
in the midst of the force, his eye wandered 





anxiously and restlessly about, judging 
probably that his life was in danger. Had 
circumstances compelled the British to have 
sent an ambassador over to the Scindeans, 
there is no doubt but they would have trea- 
cherously killed him ; and therefore this 
man gy cde by himself. No salute was 
given to him either upon his coming or re- 
turning, and but very little bustle took place 
on his arrival. 

Sehwan.—In passing through this town 
on our advance, we met the late lamented 
Sir Henry Fane proceeding to Bombay to 
take his departure, having some time pre- 
viously thrown up the command of the 
Indian army. He was a most noble-look- 
ing warrior, with manners as mild and af- 
fable as could be imagined, without the 
slightest shadow of austerity ; urbanity and 
the kindest good feeling reigned in his 
countenance. The bold, authoritative glance 
that accompanied a word of command, 
shewed at once his determination to be 
obeyed; but this, if it were harsh, was im- 
mediately redeemed by the bland, compla- 
cent smile that settled on his features when 
he saw that his orders had been complied 
with. He was, in fact, a true sample of 
the old continental school ; and there were 
many that regretted he had not taken the 
field. His refusal to do so, however, was 
based upon a strong, soldier-like feeling, 
as it was currently believed he had refused 
to accept the command of the army in con- 
sequence of the small quantity of provisions, 
stores, &c., laid in for so long and arduous 
a campaign. If such were his motives, and 
they were generally believed to be so, how 
greatly he was justified in his thoughts is 
apparent from the circumstance of the army 
being placed upon short allowance of pro- 
visions when at Oonalacoote, only two days’ 
march from the sea-shore. ; 

Amongst the persons who accompanied Sit 
Henry was one who, although not high in 
rank, deserves especial notice. By birth, a 
half-caste, or the son of a European father 
and Indian mother, he had been placed in the 
Central School of Bombay, in which place 
he pr sed amazingly in his stadies. 
But after attaining the age of seventeen, 
a desire for wandering, a restlessness of 
being in one place, came over him, and he 
accordingly quitted Bombay, and travelled 
into Persia. His name was Knock ; and, 
from his own tale, he had been employed 
to survey the Bholan Pass, previous to 
entry of the British force, when the cam- 
paign was contemplated, knowing that it 
would be imperative on the army to march 
through it. He related, that when he first 
undertook this difficult task, he was on the 
Affghan side—and rumours of an intended 
invasion by the British had been indus- 
triously circulated among the Bruhees (a 
tribe oceupying the heights of the Bohlan), 
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‘by Dost Mahommed Khan, who had used 
-every incentive in his power to induce them 
to throw obstacles in the way of our 
troo| Actuated by the promises of 
the they became suspicious of every 
rson who made his appearance, and 
invariably seized him. Knock found this 
out from an old faquir, or priest, whom 
he had engaged ostensibly to conduct him 
into Beeloochistan only; but no word of 
the survey of the pass was mentioned. The 
old man undertook the office of guide, but 
stated that it was incompatible with their 
safety to proceed together; and that there- 
fore one must travel by night and the other 
by day. He appointed a small withered 
tree, that stood on the right of the road, 
about twelve miles’ distance from the mouth 
of the pass, as the rendezvous for the first 
days’ journey,—he proceeding there in the 
day time, and laying down until Knock ar- 
rived in the night, when he (the old man), 
after giving instructions for the next day, 
would resume his journey. Knock inquired 
if,in the dark, he should miss the tree, how 
was he to proceed. The old man answered, 
“You must find it, or our agreement ends ; 
and I leave you to find your own way by 
yourself, as, were we seen together, we 
should both be put todeath.” They proceeded 
in this manner four days and nights; and, 
on the fifth morning, about three o’clock, 
when Knock had nearly completed his 
day’s journey, he found himself suddenly 
seized, thrown to the — and his arms 
bound behind him. This occurred opposite 
the only village in Bruhvoic in the pass. 
He was brought before the chief at day- 
break, bound hand and foot. The only 
thing that could possibly have led to 
& detection of his mission was a small 
pocket compass, which he had placed for 
security in his vest. He frequently endea- 
youred to extract it from thence for. the 
purpose of swallowing it, but his arms were 
too tightly bound for him to effect his 
object. Luckily, the Bruhees did not search 
him. He was disguised as a wandering 
priest. The chief, after afew interrogatories, 
ordered him to he taken into an adjoin- 
ing field, and beheaded for a spy. He 
was accordingly brought out, placed upon 
his knees, and when the sword was up- 
a chance of preservation flashed 

across his mind. He suddenly exclaimed, 
“Um Syet hy !”—I am a descendant of the 
Prophet. He was immediately unbound, 
loaded with presents, asked for his blessing, 
and he went on his way rejoicing. There 
18 NO certainty of this being a fact, as there 
were no witnesses that could be appealed 
to; but the tale has repeatedly been told by 
without any material deviation ; and 

our knowledge of the peculiar customs 

of the inhabitants of the Hala mountains, 
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it is probable that the occurrence might 
have hes ae yaa After —- Prerriac apd 
crossing the u pass, whic pper 
from Lower Scinde, the next town of an 

importance is Larkham. This is a consi- 
derable town, surrounded by an immense 
grove of palm and date trees, chiefly culti- 
vated for their fruit, of which a great quan- 
tity is consumed in Affghanistan. A flou- 
rishing trade is carried on in this place by 
the sale of cotton cloth, several factories 
being engaged in making it. Their looms 
are certainly anything but expensive. A 
number of threads are fastened by the ends 
to two trees at convenient distances. These 
are distended by means of two sticks, with a 
number of notches rig se, to that 
of the threads, and the shuttle is passed 
through by the hand. However primitive 
this species of loom may be, the patience 
and perseverance of the weaver overcome all 
difficulties ; and very fair specimens of cloth 
are produced. A great number of the Banian 
(Hin- doo) tribe have settled here, and carry 
on the whole of the business of the town. 
Like all similar places in the country, the 
bazaar, or market-place, is one continued 
scene of bustle, blackguardism, noise, con- 
fusion, and filth of every sort. The stench 
that arises from the crowded state in which 
the inhabitants live, and their naturally 
filthy habits, create an effluvia that is almost 
insupportable. Pariah dogs and are 
the only scavengers, and the breed of bot 

is encouraged for that purpose. The Koran, 
however, forbidding e use of swine’s flesh 
to the true believers, and tq the Hindoos, 
by their peculiar fafth, which. prevents them 
from making use of anything that has drawn 
breath, so that this most unfortunate and 


grapes, and has a yellow colour. t 
second evening after our arrival, information 
was brought into camp, that the camel- 
drivers, who were taking charge of their 
beasts while ing, had been attacked, 
and that a string of forty-five camels had 
been taken away. The Surwans who re- 
turned reported that the Beloochees, in 
Dumber about fifty, had come on them 
by surprise, and having killed eight of 
them, had seized the camels, and made their 
way across the mountains. A troop of 
cavalry was immediately despatched in pur- 
suit, and after a ride of three hours and 
a half, came in sight of them. Finding 
themselves pursued, and unable to make 
their escape while encumbered with their 
plunder, they were forced to abandon the 
camels, which were recaptured, After the 
beasts had been secured, a pursuit was 
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ordered, but it was completely useless, as 

the horses of the enemy were fresh, while 

those of the pursuers were nearly exhausted. 
(To be continued.) 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


{Extract of a letter from a friend of ours, 
residing at Montreal. ]} 


“« Montreal, Sept. 13th, 1842. 

“Your kind favour of the 18th of August 
was duly received, and I regret to learn 
from it and the newspapers that there have 
been serious disturbances in Britain. What 
a pity that the thousands who are starving 
at home could not be located in this country, 
where industry would reward them with 
plenty. I was absent from this for four 
weeks during August, and in that period 
travelled over a considerable part of Canada, 
west. There I saw millions of acres of land 
covered with forest, which wanted but the 
industrious starving thousands of Britain to 
clear it, and develope the great natural re- 
sources of this country ; procuring for them- 
selves not only a subsistance, but comfort 
and independence. 

“T saw hundreds of neat farm houses 
with well-filled barns, the proprietors of 
which but a few years ago landed in this 
country, some with a little money, others 
with little else than industry and economy 
to carry them on. They have succeeded to 
an honest independence; and there is no- 
thing here to prevent any industrious, frugal, 
working man arriving at the same comfort- 
able and enviable condition. “CT 


SKETCHES IN IRELAND. 
NO. L—SIEGE OF CARRICKROHAN.* 


Tue castle of Carrickrohan stood upon a 
bold and rocky eminence, facing the sea, 
which had once been perpendicular; but 
the continual action of the furious elements 


» had detached large masses of rock from the 


base of the cliff, so that it considerably over- 
hung the water. At the foot of the cliff, a 
short distance to the right of the castle, was 
a little strand, from which a narrow wind- 
ing way led up the rocks. It was a wild 
and rugged path, intersected by chasms of 
appalling dimensions, over which it was ne- 

to leap with a sure foot and steady 
eye; for if the unhappy adventurer stepped 
upon the loose fragments of the rock, which 
seemed already about to descend into the 


* The assault of Carrickrohan was for ages a 
Memorable event in Irish history. The particulars 
are still carefully preserved in the traditions of the 
country, and serve to shew the character of the 
wars Cf Elizabeth’s reign. 





roaring surge beneath, a horrible death 
awaited him. The guns of the castle com- 
manded this dangerous approach, except at 
certain points, where it was protected by 

rojecting masses of rocks as it descended 
into the hollows of the cliff. Three sides 
of the castle were surrounded by an exten- 
sive marsh, through which the besiegers had 
attempted to cut a road; but as they pro- 
ceeded, it filled with water, and, after much 
labour and loss of men, was finally aban- 
doned. It still remained to try the castle on 
the water-side, and after much discussion, 
and surveying the coast attentively, it was 
determined to attempt the winding path up 
the rock. . 

It was acalm and lovely night ; the moon 
was young, but her light was cloudless ; the 
air was still, and a soft ripple only danced 
upon the waters. Strife and discord were 
confined to human bosoms—all was silence ; 
the boats were now in motion, and the oars 
touched the still waters softly ; the voice of 
the sentinel was heard on the castle-top 
crying the watch, but he gave no alarm. 
The rowers paused in breathless anxiety, 
and then resumed their course. In a 
few minutes they reached the little strand, 
landed, and three times the boats brought 
their brave crews to shore. A low whistle 
gave the signal to advance, and the head 
of the little column began to clamber up 
the rude path. After an hour’s toilsome 
march, they entered one of those great 
cavities of the cliff through which the 
path winds, and the leaders were preparing 
to ascend a steep precipice, when a number 
of sea-birds, startled by the rustling noise, 
broke suddenly from their nests, screaming 
and clapping their wings. This noise some- 
what disconcerted them, but the foremost, a 
bold fellow, soon recovered himself, and 
prepared to advance; but, placing his foot 
upon a loose fragment of the rock, it gave 
way, and rolled down the cliff, precipitating 
him headlong into a deep hollow. 

There was a suppressed and involuntary 
laugh heard near the head of the column, 
and immediately a close and well-directed 
fire was opened upon them, and the wounded 
fell from the cliff, grasping with feeble and 
ineffectual hold every treacherous stone 

and faithless weed in their way. The com- 
mand to advance was given in a loud voice, 
but the leaders were shot the moment they 
attempted to obey. To advance or remain 
was certain destruction, for they could not 
grapple with their foe; to retire was all 
that remained. But here again they were 
opposed, for the enemy was in their rear. 
After a short but desperate conflict, they 
reached the strand, and here, too, their 
relentless foe was stationed, and the combat 
renewed. The English party fought for 
their lives, and were victorious; the boats 
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which had stood out from the shore at the 
approach of the Irish, now came to their 
relief, and bore the survivors of this unlucky 
expedition to the sloop of war. On muster- 
ing the men next morning, many more were 
missing than had been supposed, among 
whom was O’Neil, a brave officer, to whose 
and activity they were indebted for 
making good their retreat. He had been 
seen on the strand, mingling with the enemy 
in the short and deadly conflict. All was 
bustle and anxiety on board the sloop, when 
a boat was seen rounding a projecting point 
of rock. As the boat neared the sloop, a 
shout of joy was. given by the soldiers, 
for it contained O’Neil and a stranger. 
The former leapt into the sloop, and soon 
explained the cause of his disappearance. 
He had gained one of the besieged over to 
their interest, whose father he had brought 
as a hostage for the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise. This man was to be on guard in the 
upper chamber of the castle about midnight. 
From this chamber a window opened on the 
water, from which a rope ladder was to be 
lowered, and it required only stout hearts to 
—. the castle and take it. 
he next night was waited for impatiently 


‘by the whole detachment. The day had 


been stormy, and the sloop was compelled 
to stand out to sea; but, towards evening, 
the wind fell, and she resumed her former 
station. The surface of the water was still 
rough with the breeze of the morning, when 
the sloop stood in under the castle walls ; 
the long-boat was manned with the bravest 
spirits.of the army, including Commanders 
Bagnall and O’Neil, who proceeded close to 
shore, observing the most perfect silence, to 
wait the midnight watch. It was very 
dark, the surge dashed violently against the 
tocks under the castle, and the boat with dif- 
ficulty kept its position. At length the mid- 
night watch was sounded in the castle, and 
asthe last note of the trumpet died away in 
melancholy cadences, every heart beat with 
emotions of anxiety somewhat akin to ap- 
prehension and terror. It was that feeling 
whieh the stoutest heart experiences when 
on the eve of some perilous adventure—the 
thrill of nature when about to encounter 
peril. Every eye was directed towards the 
window, whence the expected ladder was to 
descend, but in the thick darkness nothing 
was visible. After another short period of 
anxiety, a faint light in the castle window 
was discerned, and in a few minutes the 
ladder waved over their heads. It was im- 
mediately seized, and made fast to the boat, 
and two of the brave soldiers ascended, fol- 
lowed by Bagnall and four more, O’Neil 
bringing up the rear. They ascended slowly, 
and when about half way up, the moon 
made her way through the clouds, as if to 
look upon this strange experiment, and to 
shew them all the terrors of their situation. 
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The space above them to be ascended was 
of an appalling height, and the ladder swung 
fearfally to and fro. Still they continued to 
ascend until the splash of oars convinced 
them that the ladder was no longer held by 
those in the boat. They looked down and 
beheld the long-boat moving towards the 
sloop. - This was not ted until they 
had reached the window, and it therefore 
placed them in an awful and terrific situa- 
tion. Above was the enemy, and beneath 
the roaring element. The wind had risen, 
and now swept round the castle in fitful 
gusts, accompanied by a heavy fall of rain, 
which lashed the castle walls as if in anger. 
It was a night which would shake a firm 
heart, even in ordinary situations. The 
men halted—the terror of their position had 
benumbed their hearts. Panic had gained 
ion of them ; O'Neil urged the danger 
of delay, and Bagnall renewed his com- 
mands and entreaties to those before him to 
proceed, but they would not move. They 
became refractory and furious in their fright, 
and threatened to cut the rope upon which 
they were all suspended. Dissensions and 
defiance of authority added to the horrors 
of their situation. While they hung thus 
upon the rope, the storm increased and 
flung them about as a feather, and the light- 
ning,which now mingled in the blast, brought 
with it a new danger—that of discovery. 
The men were still intractable, and Bagnall 
was in despair, when O’Neil desired the 
man before him to hold fast, then clambered 
over his shoulders, and passed him. Having 
achieved this with success, he accomplished 
the same with the second and third, and 
finally passed over the heads of the whole 
party. In an instant the terror of the sol- 
diers passed away, and they all followed 
their intrepid leader. A few moments 
placed them in safety in the chamber where 
O’Neil awaited them. Again the long-boat 
came with a second band of adventurers, 
and before the morning came, the chamber 
was full of armed men. When all was 
prepared, Bagnall put himself at the head 
of his bravest followers, and proceedin 
quietly through the passages to the top o 
the tower, he disarmed and secured the sen- 
tinels. This was done without difficulty, but 
on the summit of the castle they found 
considerable force, which was not reduc 
without a smart conflict. The alarm wa: 
now given throughout the fortress, and thi 
governor, at the head of his men, forcing 
his way through the guards which Bagnall 
had left in his rear, soon arrived on the 
platform to renew the combat. It was long 
and desperate, for the space was narrow 
and the combatants fought for life and death. 
Their fire-arms were soon laid aside, and 
the struggle became a close and deadly con- 
flict with the short sword, and as the 
wounded and dying impeded the fearful 
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- workings of rage and despair, they were 


hurled over the parapet into the sea. Bag- 
nall was finally victorious ; but the garrison, 
when driven below, disputed every step, and 
renewed the combat on every landing-place. 
The last struggle took place in the lower 
chamber of the castle. There the governor 
had made preparation for an effort of des- 
peration. It was a large square apartment, 
-partly underground, almost dark, and filled 
with lumber of all kinds, stores, provisions, 
arms, and powder. Of this last there was a 
number of barrels, standing close together 
on their ends. Inside the door a kind of 
pero 7 been raised, behind pues 
part of the garrison were ran coolly 
standing to their arms. They poe the 
fugitives which the victorious party drove 
before them to pass to their rear, and 
poured a steady volley upon their pursuers, 
- who fell back, andreturned thefire. Torches 
were now lighted, and as the smoke cleared 
away, and the noise of the combat ceased, 
the vaults of the castle presented a ghastly 
appearance; a few only of Bagnall’s men 
stood to their arms, and none of the gar- 
rison’s. The governor lay bleeding in the 
arms of his officers, who knelt around him, 
when he and the little party were discerned. 
The fusees of the English were levelled at 
them, but O’Neil interposed, and struck 
them up with his sabre. “ You triumph 
over us,” the governor cried; “ but it shall 
not gounavenged.” Then, seizing a lighted 
torch, he threw it towards an open barrel of 
gunpowder ; but O’Neil perceiving his in- 
tent, intercepted the fatal torch in its flight, 
caught the governor in his arms, and for a 
few moments gazed upon his fine and pallid 
countenance, which shortly afterwards was 
fixed in death. The survivors of the gar- 
rison were but a few wounded men, who 
were conducted to the British camp. O’ Neil 
saw that the governor was buried with mili- 
tary honours, and on the following morning 
the castle was dismantled, and blown up. 


THE TWO JANIZARIES. 
(Continued from p. 261.) 


WuaEn the niece of Keatib-Zaba had re- 
covered from the surprise which was occa- 
sioned by my sudden appearance, and the 
declaration of my attachment, she presented 
me with an amulet with her name engraved 
on it, and urged me to depart, assuring me 
that if I were found there, we should both be 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Aga, With 
this request I was obliged to comply, though 
not before I had received from her a pro- 
mise that she would see me again as soon 
as she could do so without endangering her 
safety. I will not dwell on this, the 
brightest portion of my history. Other 








events followed, which cast a gloom over 
my existence, that nothing can ever dispel. 
I ~ already told you of the rumour that 
was abroad respecting the military innova- 
tions which the Sultan intended to intro- 
duce amongst the Janizaries. This re 

port was not long in being confirmed. A 
hundred men were chosen from euch regi- 
ment of the Janizaries, and placed under 
the command of Egyptian officers, who 
were appointed to teach them the new mode 
of discipline. At first, the new regulations 
were regarded merely as a whim of the 
Sultan’s, which would soon be abandoned; 
but when they found = °° anyon 
in, they grew exasperated, vow 

pa my their vengeanee on the Aga, 
whom they regarded as the Sultan’s chief 
adviser on this occasion. They aceordingly 
assembled in great numbers, attacked the 
house of the Aga, murdered most of the 
inmates, and then pillaged and burnt it. 
During this frightful scene of confusion and 
bloodshed, I made my way tothe apartment 
of Aisha, (this was the name engraved on 
the amulet,) and after I had. disguised her 
in a large cloak, I led her to a private door 
of the seraglio, gained the street, and, 
eventually, succeeded in placing her under 
the care of one of my friends upon whose 
honour and fidelity I could rely. When the 
news of the revolt reached the ears of the 
Sultan, he went, accompanied by the prin- 
cipal dignitaries of his court, to the mosque 
of Achmet, where he unfolded the standard 
of the prophet, and pronounced a sentence 
of excommunication against all those who 
had been engaged in the disturbances, that 
refused to come and claim the protection of 
the sacred standard. In the meantime, 
messengers were sent to the Janizaries, to 
remonstrate with them on the folly and 
danger of their conduct. But such was the 
arrogance inspired by five-hundred years of 
absolute domination, that, instead of availing 
themselves of the Sultan’s clemency, they 
massacred his messengers, and came to & 
determination not to return to their duty 
unless the Grand Vizier and the Aga were 
declared guilty of high treason, and punished 
accordingly, for having the 
laws and usages of the empire. When this 
resolution was made known to the Sultan, 
he caused the quarter of the Janizaries to be 
surrounded with cannon, and then, in order 
to see if there were any signs of repentance 
amongst them, he rode through their ranks, 
but no indications of submission were mani- 
fested. I was, at that time, in the midst of 
the Janizaries. We were surrounded by @ 
body of sixty thousand men, whom the 
Sultan had collected to enforce his orders. 
At length the Sultan, seeing that further 
solicitations were useless, gave orders to 
fire. I saw the cannoniers with their 
lighted matches ‘in their hands—for a mo- 
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the irrevocable sentence had gone forth. 
The spirit of Al-Hadge-Beetash was no 
longer amongst us—and Allah, wearied with 
our transgressions, hid his face from us. 
The cannonading commenced, and not an 
effort was made by the Janizaries to defend 


themselves. Oh, Allah! what a scene of car- 


nage ensued ; out of forty thousand men, not 
more than the half was left. We were agai 
summoned to surrender, but without effect. 
The work of slaughter was resumed, and 
the earth was covered with a sea of blood. 
‘In a moment of desperation, I made my 
way to a cannon, behind which I reco- 
one of my friends, named Kara- 
jehennau ; I cried out to him to save me. 
When he perceived me, he told me to re- 
main quietly where I was, until he could 
render me his assistance. What passed 
after this I know not; the horrors I had 
witnessed, had so frozen up my faculties, 
that I became insensible to the danger of 
my situation. When I recovered, I found 
myself in a low, dark, room, in company 
with Kara-Djehennau. My first act was 
to thank him for the important service he 
had rendered me; I then inquired where I 
was, 


“Listen,” said he, “thou art now at 
Arnaut-Keni, between Stamboul and The- 
rapia. To-morrow, the Sultan is to proceed 
to the mosque of Achmet, escorted by his 
new troops ; there thou wilt be denounced, 
and thy name forbidden to be pronounced 
in any part of the empire. I have, however, 
no apprehension that thou wilt be disco- 
vered, but it will be necessary to remain in 
concealment until the times are a little 
calmer, when I will procure thee a vessel 
which will take thee to Beyruth.” 

_Emboldened by these words, I spoke to 
him of Aisha, and told him where I had 
concealed her, adding, that I was afraid she 
would be uneasy on account of my absence. 
At this news he seemed embarrassed, and 
his countenance assumed a stern expression ; 
after a few moments’ reflection, he said, “ It 
is thy intention to this lady—is it 
not?” I replied, that it was the dearest 
wish of my heart. “”Tis well,” he rejoined, 
“I will go this night and inform Aisha of 


thy safety. 

At vom I was enabled, by the kindness 
of Kara-Djehennan, to set sail for Beyruth, 
accompanied by Aisha. We arrived in 
safety, and after a short sojourn in Bey- 
rath, we went to Dair-el-kamar, where I 
solicited the prince of the Marionites to 
grant me permission to trade amongst them, 
which was granted; and after Uiaying seedy 
ayear amongst them, I grew so well accus- 
tomed to their manners, that, renouncing 
all my projects of ambition, I resolved on 
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-ment they seemed irresolute. O! Namuk, 
during that moment I lived acentary! But 


settling amongst them. I had not yet, 
however, drained my cup of sorrow—the 
bitterest draught was yet to come. One 
morning, as. we were ascending the rocks 
which overhang the Nahr-el-Kelb, the horse 
on which m 
they were both precipitated into the torrent 


wife rode stumbled, and 


below. Aisha was carried away. by the 
current, and I never saw her more ; 4 had 
not even the sad consolation of finding. her 
a tomb. The shock produced by this 
catastrophe nearly deprived me of life; I 
no longer cared what became of me; I 
grew weary of life, and abandoned myself 
to the guidance of my servants, who per- 
suaded me to go to Damas. Whilst I was 


journeying there, I was pillaged of every- 
thing I had, by persons whom my servants 
had stationed on the road for that purpose. 
In this destitute condition I returned to 
Beyruth, where I remained about two years, 
at the end of which time I was seized with 
an irresistible desire to see the place of my 
nativity. Soon after this I was informed of 
the death of my brother; this news in- 
spired me with some degree of energy; I 
now longed more than ever to go to 
Smyrna, that I might render what assist- 
ance I could to my brother’s two orphans. 
It is now three moons since I left Beyrath. 
I was overtaken by a tempest, which obliged 
me to take refuge in Stamboul. There I 
visited the scene of one of the bloodiest 
tragedies on record. I again confided my- 
self to the ocean, and was passing on my 
way to Smyrna, which, with the blessing of 
Allah, I hope to reach to-morrow. i 
is, O Namuk, an exact relation of my ad- 
ve When, Zeangir had don speaking, th 
en Zeangir e ing, the 
~~ son of Namuk came in search of his 
er. 

“ Ah, Hamid,” said Namuk to him, “why 
didst thou not come earlier ; we have been 
listening to a history which has so interested 
us, that we have quite forgotten the hour. I 
sup it is near midnight, and every one 
in the village except ourselves asleep. 

“Oh, yes, we have been deeply inter- 
ested,” cried Nouray- Adam, a young 
effendi, who never lost an occasion of telling 
us that he had been at Constantinople, 
“ Yes,” continued he, “the massacre of the 
Janizaries is still remembered at Stamboul, 
and the accounts which I heard of it there 
are in perfect accordance with those that 
Zeangir has just related to us. It is said, 
moreover, that emissaries are out in differ- 
ent parts of the empire, who are empowered 
to put to death the few Janizaries that 
escaped the general massacre.” 

“ Oh,” replied Namuk, “ our guest is safe 
with us. Besides, it is most likely that 
Zeangir is not the name he was wn 
by amongst the Janizaries.” , 
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“That supposition is correct,” replied 
Zeangir; my real name is Yousseff, and 
my brother's was Ibrahim.” : 

“This must be our uncle!” exclaimed 
Daoud and Moussa. 

Zeangir, after examining them _ atten- 
tively, said, “ Yes it is so; may Allah be 
praised !” , ; 

Bayezid then arose, and addressing him- 
self to Hamid, said, “‘ Art thou the Aga of 
Boodja?” to which Hamid replied in the 
affirmative. “Then,” said Bayezid, “I, 
Kurchid-Omer, deliver into thy hands the 
imperial firman—read and adore.” Hamid 
then read in a loud voice as follows :— 

“In the name of the Most High, I com- 
mand thee, whoever thou art, as soon as 
thou hast read the imperial firman, given 
to thee by the officer of the sublime porte, 
to order the head of the person therein 
designated to be cut off without delay. 

“SuLtan Manmovp.” 

When the Aga had read the firman, he 
asked the officer in a trembling voice where 
the person was that was mentioned in 
it. Bayezid laid his hand on the shoulder 


of the: Janizary, and drawing out his scimi- - 


tar, signified to Hamid that he awaited his 
orders. The young Aga replied, “ Do as 
it is written.” The next moment the head 
of the Janizary was severed from ss 
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Life and Poetry of Margaret Davidson. By 
Washington Irving. 
Tue subject of this memoir, sister of the 
once lovely, gifted, and amiable Lucretia 
Davidson, was, like her, not only of high 
promise, but was also the victim of con- 
sumption, being deprived of life when only 
sixteen years of age. Washington Irving, 
feeling, in common with his countrymen, a 
sympathy for the heart-broken mother, a 
respect for departed gentleness and worth, 
has compiled this biography from family 
papers and Margaret’s own letters. It. is 
highly interesting, and portrays to a nicety 
the guileless and affectionate nature, the kind 
disposition, and the filial love, of the youth- 
ful poetess. The following is feelingly 
written, and conveys an idea of Margaret : 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S FIRST IN- 
TERVIEW WITH MARGARET. 


“ Her appearance corresponded with the 
interesting idea given of her in her daugh- 
ter’s biography: she was feeble and emaci- 
ated, and supported by pillows in an easy 
chair; but there were the lingerings of grace 
and beauty in her form and features, and 
her eye still gleamed with intelligence and 
sensibility. 
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“ While conversing with her on the sub- 
ject of her daughter's works, I observed a 
young girl, apparently not more than eleven 
years of age, moving quietly about her, oc- 
casionally arranging a pillow, and at the 
same time listening earnestly to our con- 
versation. There was an intellectual beauty 
about this child that struck me; and that 
was heightened by a blushing diffidence, 
when Mrs. Davidson presented her to me as 
her daughter Margaret. Shortly afte 
on her leaving the room, her mother, seeing 
that she had attracted my attention, spoke 
of her as having evinced the same early 
poetical talent that had distinguished her 
sister; and, as evidence, shewed me several 
copies of verses remarkable for such a 
child. On further inquiry, I found that 


she had very nearly the same moral and’ 


physical constitution, and was prone to the 
same feverish excitement of the mind and 
kindling of the imagination, that had acted 
so powerfully on the fragile frame of her 
sister Lucretia. I cautioned the mother, 
therefore, against fostering her poetic vein, 
and advised such studies and pursuits as 
would tend to strengthen her judgment, 
calm and regulate the sensibilities, and en- 
large that common sense which is the only 
safe foundation for all intellectual super- 
structure. 

“TI found Mrs. Davidson fully aware 
of the importance of such a course of treat- 
ment, and disposed to pursue it ; but saw at 
the same time that she would have difficulty 
to carry it into effect, having to. contend 
with the additional excitement produced in 
the mind of this sensitive little being by 
the example of her sister, and the intense 
enthusiasm she evinced concerning her.” 


THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


“Three years again elapsed before I 
again saw the subject of this memoir. She 
was then residing with her mother at a 
rural retreat in the neighbourhood of New 
York. The interval that had elapsed had 
rapidly developed the powers of her mind, 
and heightened the loveliness of her person; 
but my apprehensions had been verified! 
the soul was wearing out the body. Pre- 
parations were making to take her on a 
tour for the benefit of her health, and her 
mother appeared to flatter herself that it 
might prove efficacious ; but when I noticed 
the fragile delicacy of her form, the hectic: 
bloom of her cheek, and the almost un- 
earthly lustre of her eye, I felt convinced 
that she was not long for this world: im 


truth, she one appeared more: spiritual: 


than mortal. We parted, and I never saw 
her more. Within three years afterwards, 
a number of manuscripts were placed in my 
hands, as all that was left of her. They 
were accompanied by copious memoranda 
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concerning her, furnish sei, fe! mother at 
my request. From these I have digested 
and arranged the following particulars, 
adopting in many places the original manu- 
script without alteration. In fact, the nar- 


tative will be found almost as illustrative of 


the character of the mother as of the child: 
were singularly identified in taste, 
feelings and pursuits, tenderly entwined 
together by maternal and filial affection ; 
they reflected an inexpressibly touching 
grace and interest upon each other by this 
ly relationship; and, to my mind, it 
would be marring one of the most beautiful 
and affecting groups in the history of 
modern literature to sunder them.” 

At the age of six she first attempted 
rhyme, and made several little impromptus, 
with seeming unconsciousness. On one 
occasion, she exclaimed, while standing b 
a window, at which her mother was coned, 

“ See those lofty, those grand trees ; 

Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 
They cast their shadows on the ground, 
And spread their around.” 

“If at play,” the biographer continues, 
“with her little dog or kitten, she would 
carry on imaginary dialogues between 
them: always ingenious, and sometimes 
even brilliant. If her doll happened to be 
the plaything of the moment, it was in- 
vested with a character of exhibiting know- 
ledge of history, and all the powers of me- 
mory which a child can be supposed to 
exercise. Whether it was Mary Queen of 
Scots, or her rival Elizabeth, or the simple 
cottage-maiden, each character was main- 
tained with propriety. In telling stories 
(an amusement all children are fond of) 
hers were always original, and of a kind 
calculated to elevate the minds of the 
children present; giving them exalted 
views of truth, honour, and integrity ; and 
the sacrifice of all selfish feelings to the 
happiness of others was illustrated in the 
heroine of her story. 

“ This talent for extemporaneous story- 

increased with oy a until she 

would carry on a narrative for hours toge- 
ther: and in nothing was the quecialey 
of her inventive powers more apparent than 
in the discrimination and individuality of 
her fictitious characters, the consistency 
with which they were sustained, the graphic 
of her descriptions, the elevation of 

her sentiments, and the poetic beauty of her 


imagery. 
A letter which Mrs, Davidson sent to 
ick gives an account of her 
death, and the events preceding it. From 
ee we take the following touching 
“Her hair, which wher a little child had 
been often cut to its growth, was 
how very beautiful; and she usually took 
Much pains with it. During the whole 
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course of her sickness I had taken care of 
it. One day, not long before her death, she 
said, evidently making a great effort to 
speak with composure, ‘ Mother, if you are 
willing, I will have my hair cut off: it is 
troublesome; I should like it better short.’ 
I understood her at once—she did not like 
to have the idea of death associated with 
those beautiful tresses which I had loved to 
braid; she would have them taken off while 
living. I mournfully gave my consent; 
and she said, ‘I will not ask you, my dear 
mother, to do it; my friend Mrs, F—— 
will be with me to-night, and she will do it 
for me.’ The dark, rich locks were severed 
at midnight. Never shall I forget the ex- 
pression of her young faded face as I entered 
the room. ‘ Donot be agitated, dear mamma}; 
I am more comfortable now. Lay it away, 
if you please, and to-morrow I will arrange 
and dispose of it. Do you know that I view 
my hair as something sacred? It is a part 
of myself, which will be reunited to my 
body at the resurrection.’ ” 


DEATH. 


“My husband and Mrs. H. were both of 
them anxious that I should retire and 
some rest; but I did not feel the want ot 
it; and impressed as I was with the idea 
that this was the last night she would 
on earth, I could not goto bed. But others 
saw not the change, and to satisfy them I 
went at twelve to my room, which opened 
into hers. There I sat listening to every 
sound. All seemed quiet. I twice opened 
the door; and Mrs. H. said she slept, and 
pe taken her drink as — = —- 
and again urged me to go to ittle 
after two I put on my night-dress, and laid 
down. Between three and four, Mrs. H. 
came in haste for ether. I pointed to the 
bottle, and sprang up. She said, ‘I entreat, 
my dear Mrs. Davidson, that you do not 
rise: there is no sensible change, only a 
turn of oppression.’ She closed the door, 
and I hastened to rise; when Mrs. H. came 
again, and said, ‘ Margaret has asked for her 
mother.’ I flew—she held the hottle of 
ether in her own hand, and pointed to her 
breast. I poured it on her head and chest. 
She revived. ‘Iam better now,’ said she. 
‘Mother, you tremble; you are cold; put 
on your clothes. I stepped to the fire, and 
threw on a wrapper; when she stretched 
out both her arms, and exclaimed, ‘ Mother, 
take me in ae aot I raised her, and 
seating myself on the my arms 
roan her waist ; her Seid crepe upon 
my bosom, and her expressive eyes were 
taised to mine. That look I never shall 
forget; it said, ‘Tell me, mother, is this 
death?’ I answered pag en as if she 
had spoken. Ilaid my on her white 


brow—a cold dew had gathered there. I 
spoke, ‘ Yes, my beloved, it isalmost finished ; 
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you will soon be with Jesus.’ She gave 
one more look, two or three short fluttering 
breaths, and all. was over—her spirit was 
with its God ; not a struggle or groan pre- 


ceded her departure. Her father justcame - 


in time.to witness her last breath.” 

If space had allowed us, we would have 
given an extract from the poetical remains 
of the interesting girl. e will, however, 
content ourselves by referring our reader to 
the work, and by summing up our criticism 
with that which exhibits a sound judgment 
—her remarks on 


(MRS. HEMANS. 


“T will endeavour to answer your ques- 
tion about Mrs. Hemans. I have read 
several lives of this distinguished poetess, by 
different authors, and in all of them find 
something new to admire in her character 
and venerate in her genius. She was a 
woman of deep feeling, lively fancy, and 
acute sensibilities; so acute, indeed, as to 
have formed her chief So through 
life. She mingles her own feelings with her 

ms so well, that in reading them you read 
her character. But there is one thing I have 
often remarked—the mind soon wearies in 
perusing many of her pieces at once. She 
expresses those sweet sentiments so often, 
and introduces the same stream of beautiful 
ideas so constantly, that they sometimes de- 
generate into monotony. I know of no 
higher treat than to read a few of her best 
productions, and comment upon and feel 
their beauties ; but perusing her volume is to 
me like listening to a strain of sweet music 
repeated over and over again, until it be- 
comes so familiar to the ear that it loses the 
charm of a 
. “Now, dear H., is not this presumption in 
me to'criticise so exquisite an author? But 
you desired my opinion, and I have given it 
to you without reserve.” 


American Notes for General Circulation. 
By Charles Dickens. Chapman and 
Hall. 


Ever since Boz started for America, the 
lovers of literature have been on the qui 
vive respecting the results of this tour, each 
flattering himself with abundance of de- 
scriptions of Brother Jonathan, adventures, 
scenes at hotels, &c., as the imaginative 
power that the author throws into his pic- 
tures warranted such a belief. They have 
not been disappointed; for a work teeming 
with more food for laughter, with more 
matter of a graver nature, with more wit, 
and lively and graphic descriptions, we 
have never had the pleasure of perusing. 
The first and second chapters describe 
in avery amusing manner, and highly cha- 
racteristic of Dickens, the voyage to Ame- 
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rica. As the work is not yet in _—— 
circulation, a few extracts may afford grati- 
fication. 


A STORM IN THE ATLANTIC. 


“ My own two hands, and feet likewise, 
being very cold on this particular occasion, 
I crept below at midnight. It was not ex- 
actly comfortable below. It was decidedly 
close; and it was impossible to be uncon- 
scious of the presence of that extraordinary 
compound of strange smells, which is to ‘be 
found nowhere but on board ship, and which 
is such a subtle perfume that it seems to 
enter at every pore of the skin, and whisper 
of the hold. Two rege ol wives (one 
of them my own) lay a fie silent 
agonies on the sofa; and one lady’s maid 
(my lady’s). was a mere bundle on the floor, 
execrating her destiny, and pounding her 
curl-papers among the stray boxes. Every- 
thing sloped the wrong way, which in itself 
was an vation scarcely to be borne. 
I had left the door open a moment before in 
the bosom of a gentle declivity, and when 
I turned to'shut it, it was on the summit of 
a lofty eminence. Now every plank and 
timber creaked as if the ship were made of 
wicker work; and now crackled, like an 
enormous fire of the driest possible twigs. 
There was nothing for it but bed; sol went 
to bed. It was pretty much the same fot 
the next two days, with a tolerably fair 
wind and dry weather. I read in bed (butto 
this hour I don’t know what) a good deal; 
and reeled on deck a little; drank cold 
brandy-and-water with an unspeakable dis- 
gust, and ate hard biscuit reoveringy 
not ill, but going to be. It is the thi 
morning. I am awakened out of my sleep 
by a dismal shriek from my wife, who de- 
mands to know whether there’s any = + 
I rouse myself, and look out of bed. 
water-jug is plunging and leaping like a 
lively dolphin ; all the smaller articles are 
afloat, except my shoes, which are stranded 
on a carpet-bag, high and dry, like a couple 
of coal-barges. Suddenly I see them spring 
into the air, and behold, the looking-glass, 
which is nailed to the wall, sticking fast apon 
theceiling. Atthe same timethe doorentirely 
disap and a new one is opened in the 
floor. Then I begin to comprehend that 
the state room is standing on its head. Be- 
fore it is possible to make any arrangement 
at all compatible with this novel state of 
things, the ship rights. Before one can say, 
‘Thank Heaven!’ she wrongs again. Be- 
fore one can cry: she is wrong, she seems to 


have started forward, and to be a pre = 


actively running of its own accord, 


broken knees and failing le through every 
variety of hole and pi and stumbling 
constantly. Before one can so much #8 


wonder, she takes a high leap into the sit. 
Before she has well done that, she takes 8 
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lense 


deep dive into the water. Before she has 
the surface, she throws a summerset. 
instant she is on her legs, she rushes 
cea semger gra 
heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, jump- 
ep pe i ing, rolling, and rock- 
ing ; and going through all these movements 
—sometimes by turns, and sometimes all 
—nntil one feels disposed to roar 
for mercy. A steward passes. ‘Steward!’ 
‘Sir?’ * is the matter? what do you 
call this?’ ‘Rather a heavy sea on, sir, and 
a head-wind.’ A head wind! Imagine a 
human face upon the vessel’s prow, with 
fifteen thousand Sampsons in one, bent upon 
driving her back, and hitting 
between the eyes whenever she attempts 
advance an inch. Imagine the ship herself, 
with every pulse and artery of her huge 
n and bursting under this mal- 


her exactly 
to 


beating—all in 
Picture the sky both dark and wild; and 
the clouds, in fearful sympathy with the 
waves, making another ocean in the air. 


AN AMERICAN BOOTMAKER. 


“¥ wanted a pair of boots at a certain 
town, for I had none to travel in but those 
with the memorable cork soles, which were 
mach too hot for the fiery decks of a steam- 
boat. I therefore sent a message to an 
artist in boots, importing, with my compli- 
ments, that I should be happy to see him, if 
he would do me the polite favour to call. 
He v a returned for answer, that 
he would Pipes wee at = na 
evening. I was lying on the sofa, with a 
book and a wine-glass, at about that time, 
when the door opened, and a gentleman in 
a stiff cravat, within a year or two on either 
side of thirty, entered, in his hat and gloves, 
walked up to the looking-glass, arranged 
his hair, took off his gloves, slowly produced 
a measure from the uttermost depths of his 
pocket, and requested me, in a languid 
to ‘ unfix’ my I complied ; but 
i ity at his hat, which 
upon his head. It might have 
or it might have been the heat— 
i Then he sat himself 
a chair opposite to me, rested an 
each knee; and, leaning forward 
much, took from the ground, by a great 
the specimen of metropolitan work- 
which I had just pulled off— 


pt 
E 
é 
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goes on staggering, i 





whistling pleasantly as he did so. He turned 
it. over and over; surveyed it with a con- 


enough, I would leave the 
rest to him; if convenient and practi- 
cable, I should not object to their bearing 
some resemblance to the model then before 
him; but that I would be entirely guided 
by, and would beg to leave the whole sub- 
ject to, his judgment and discretion. ‘ You 
an’t particular about this scoop in the heel 
I suppose, then?’ says he; ‘ we don’t foller 
tu.athere.’ I repeated my last observation. 
He looked at himself in the glass again ; 
went closer to it again to dash a grain or 
two of dust out of the corner of his eye, and 
settled his cravat. All this time my leg 
and foot were in the air. ‘ Nearly ready, 
sir?” I inquired. ‘ Well, pretty nigh,’ he 
said ; ‘keep steady.’ I kept as steady as I 
could, both in foot and face ; and having by 
this time got the dust out, and found his 
pencil-case, he measured me, and made the 
Popa | notes. When he had finished, he 
fell into his old attitude, and taking up the 
again, mused for some time. ‘ And 
this,’ he said, at last, ‘is an English boot, is 
it? this is a London boot, eh?’ ‘ That, sir,’ 
I replied, ‘is a London boot.’ He mused 
over it again, after the manner of Hamlet 
with Yorick’s skull, nodded his head as if he 
should say, ‘I pity the institutions that led to 
the production of this boot!’ rose, put up his 
pencil, notes, and paper—glancing at himself 
im the all the time—put on his hat, 
drew on his gloves very slowly, and finally 
walked out. When he had been gone about 
a minute, the door re-opened, and his hat 
and his head re-ap He locked round 
the room, and at the boot again, which was 
still lying on the floor, appeared thoughtful 
for a minute, and then said, ‘ Well, good 
arternoon.’ ‘Good afternoon, sir,’ said I; 
and that was the end of the interview.” 


We will close our review of the “ Notes 
for General Circulation,” which will not 
discredit the fame of the talented author, by 
giving his opinion of 

THE AMERICANS, 


“The Americans are by nature frank, 
brave, cordial, hospitable, and affectionate. 
Cultivation and pe en seem but to en- 
hance their warmth of heart and ardent 
enthusiasm ; and it is the possession of these 
latter qualities in a most remarkable degree 
which renders an educated American one 
of the most endearing and most generous of 
friends. I never was so won upon as by 
this class; never yielded up my full confi- 
dence and esteem so readily and pieasurabl 
as to ihem ; never can make again, in 


a year, so many friends, for whom I seem to 
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entertain the regard of half alife. These 
qualities are natural, I implicitly believe, to 
the whole people ; that they are, however, 
sadly sapped and blighted in their growth 
among the mass, and that there are influ- 
ences at work which endanger them still 
more, and give but little present promise of 
their healthy restoration, is a truth that 
ought to be told. It is an essential part of 
every national character to pique itself 
mightily upon its faults, and to deduce 
tokens of its virtue or its wisdom from their 
very exaggeration. One great blemish in 
the popular mind of America, and the pro- 
lific parent ofan innumerable brood of evils, 
is universal distrust. Yet the American 
citizen plumes himself upon this spirit, even 
when he is sufficiently dispassionate to per- 
ceive the ruin it works; and will often ad- 
duce it, in spite of his own reason, as an 
instance of the great sagacity and acuteness 
of the people, and their superior shrewdness 
and independence. * * * Another pro- 
minent feature is the love of‘ smart’ dealing, 
which gilds over many a swindle and gross 
breach of trust; many a defalcation public 
and private ; and enables many a knave to 
hold his head up with the best, who well 
deserves a halter—though it has not been 
without its retributive operation, for this 
smartness has done more in a few years to 
impair the public credit, and to cripple the 
public resources, than dull honesty, however 
rash, could have effected ina century. The 
merits of a broken speculation, or a bank- 
ruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, are not 
gauged by its or his observance of the 
golden rule, ‘ Do as you would be done by,’ 
but are considered with reference to their 
smartness. I recollect, on both occasions of 
our passing that ill-fated Cairo on the Mis- 
sissippi, remarking on the bad effects such 
deceits must have when they exploded 

in generating a want of confidence abroad, 
and discouraging foreign investment; but 
I was. given to understand that this was a 
very smart scheme, by which a deal of 
money had been made, and that its smartest 
feature was, that they forgot these things 
abroad in a very short time, and speculated 
again as freely as ever. The following 
dialogue I have held a hundred times :— 
* Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance 
that such a man as So-and-So should be 
acquiring a large property by the most in- 
famous and odious means, and, notwith- 
standing all the erimes of which he has been 
guilty, should be tolerated and abetted by 
our citizens? He is Spe nuisance, is 
e not?’ ‘Yes sir. ‘A convicted liar?’ 
‘Yes, sir. ‘He has been kicked, and 
cuffed, and caned?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ And he is 
utterly dishonourable, debased, and profli- 
gate?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘In the name of wonder, 
then, what is his merit?’ ‘ Well, sir, he is 
a@smart man.’ In like manner, all kinds of 


deficient and impolitic asages are referred 
to the national love of trade ; though, oddly 
enough, it would be a weighty charge 
against a foreigner, that he regarded the 
Americans as a trading people. The love 
of trade is assigned as a reason for that 
comfortless custom, so very prevalent in 
country towns, of married persons living in 
hotels, having no fire-side of their own, and 
seldom meeting from early morning until 
late at night but at the hasty public meals, 
The love of trade is a reason why the lite- 
rature of America is to remain for ever un- 
protected; ‘for we are a trading people, 
and don’t care for poetry,’ though-we do, 
by the way, profess to be very proud of our 
poets ; while healthful amusements, cheerful 
means of recreation, and wholesome fancies, 
must fade before the stern utilitarian joys 
of trade. These three characteristics are 
strongly presented at every turn, full in the 
stranger’s view. But the foul growth of 
America has a more tangled root than this; 
and it strikes its fibres deep in its licentious 
press. Schools may be erected east, west, 
north, and south; pupils be taught, and 
masters reared by scores upon scores of 
thousands ; colle; may thrive, churches 
may be mchewer o temperance may be dif- 
fused, and advancing knowledge in all other 
forms walk through the land with giant 
strides ; but while the newspaper press of 
Awmericaisin, or near, its present abject state, 
high moral improvement in that country is 
hopeless. Year by year it must and will go 
back ; year by year the tone of public feel- 
ing’ must sink lower down; year by year 
the congress and the senate must become of 
less account before all decent men; and 

ear by year the memory of the great 
fathers of the revolution must be ou 
more and more in the bad life of their. de- 
generate child.” 





HHiscellaneous. 


SUPERSTITION OF THE NEW 
ZEALANDERS. 
Tue natives of New Zealand, like all others 
of uncultivated minds, are superstitious, and 
fond of telling the most romantic and fright- 
ful tales. They have a great dread of being 
out in the night, and fancy everything they 
hear and see is coming to harm or to destroy 
them: hence we always find a native, when 
travelling alone, manages to arrive at some 
village before sunset, that he may ensure 
himself company for the hours of darkness, 
and not be exposed to the dangers which 
he dreads. There are certain seasons of the 
year in which they are more superstitious 
than at others, at least the mania at that 
time seems more generally to seize them. I 
have known them refuse to go out alone, 
by night or by day, if their journey would 
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leafl them out of the hearing of their friends, 
or out of sight of the village. They are 
with a kind of indefinite fear, and 
indescribable dread, which, with all their 
efforts, they are unable, or profess them- 
selves to be unable, to shake off. At times, 
they say it is the fear of meeting the paraus, 
or slaves, who have run away, and are living 
by robbery and murder in the bush, though 
no one was ever known to have been either 
fobbed or murdered by them, nor does any 
person ever recollect to have seen one of 
se poor runaways. At other times, it is 
attributed to the dread of witchcraft, and the 
certainty they feel that if met by an enemy, 
open or secret, who possesses this power, 
ey shall be bewitched, and their lives taken 
away by secret means, which the persons 
would not dare to do openly or by violence. 
Some very strange ideas exist among them 
‘with respect to accidents at sea. If a ship 
is lost in entering the harbour of Hokianga, 
it is attributed to the anger of the Taniwa, 
(sea monster, or god,) who has raised him- 
self under the vessel, and overturned it. 
“If ever a person has committed a crime, 
gone over any consecrated ground, touched 
an interdicted article, or, in the remotest 
way, broken a tapu, he is in the utmost 
terror with respect to this Taniwa, and that 
he cannot possibly go upon the water with- 
out'receiving some serious injury from him. 
or, in all probability, without losing his life ; 
and to such an extent has this sometimes 
been carried, that expeditions of a very im- 
portant character have been prevented from 
being put into execution, or have been de- 
layed so long, as to render them futile. A 
belief in witchcraft almost universally pre- 
vails, With some, however, as with the 
tapu, it is only held for political purposes, 
or to serve as an excuse for an assault upon 
some party weaker than themselves. When 
a chief, his wife, or child, are taken ill, they 
are immediately said to be under the power 
of witchcraft, but the name of the person 
who has bewitched them is not told, till it 
becomes convenient to commit some act of 
aggression ; when the reason given is, that 
they were the treacherous cause of the sick- 
ness or death of their friends. It is true, 
that sometimes there are people here who 
are found to assume to themselves the power 
of witchcraft, and to brave all the dangers 
attendant upon the pretended practice of it. 
These individuals are consulted, and en- 
gaged to cast an evil spell upon some one 
whom they wish to destroy. It is but rarely 
t they refuse to act as desired, and 
mumble out prayers and curses upon the 
Intended ‘victim. Should it happen that, 
about this time, sickness or death should 
overtake the person said to be bewitched, 
there is but small chance of the wizard es- 
the punishment due to his guilt. 
Urged by the hope of worldly gain, he gene- 
goes on for a time more recklessly 
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than ever; but I have seldom known a man 
who for any length of time has professed 
the sin of witchcraft, die a natural death— 
he has fallen by the hand of the violent 
man; and that destruction which he was at 
all times willing to bring upon others, for 
the sake of the reward he would receive for 
his evil deed, or for the revenge which he 
had fostered in his heart, has unexpectedly 
overtaken him, and struck the deadly blow, 
when the wizard has gone down to the grave 
unpitied and unavenged. 


MARRIAGE AND COURTSHIP OF 
THE LAPLANDERS. 


THE marriages of the Laplanders are con- 
ducted in the following manner:—The pa- 
rents of a young man choose a spouse for 
him, and on these occasions riches are con- 
sidered as the only merit. The father, fol- 
lowed by his near kindred, leads him, whether 
with his will or against it, to the tent where 
the young woman resides whom he has fixed 
on for a daughter-in-law, and begins by 
offering brandy to her father. If he refuses 
to drink, the whole is over; but if he ac- 
cepts the liquor, the proposition is made, 
together with the price which is intended to 
be paid. This usually consists in so many 
rein-deer, and pieces of silver, &e.. During 
this treaty, the young man is bound by de- 
corum to remain out of the hut, where he 
employs himself in cleaving wood, or ren- 
dering some other service to the family of 
his future spouse. At length he obtains 
permission to offer her some of the pro- 
visions which he has brought with him. At 
first she declines them, as in duty bound; 
but at length she comes out of her tent, and 
the young man follows her. If she then 
accepts his presents, it is a mark of her con- 
sent. Often the negotiation lasts during 
some years, because it is a settled custom 
that every visit which the youth makes to 
his expected father-in-law, he should bring 
brandy with him; and as the Laplanders 
ye tes j Am spirit, the og sometimes 
prolongs their enjoyments, retarding 
those of the young folks. When going to 
visit his mistress, lover amuses himself 
by singing verses, which he composes on 
his way, and which express his impatience 
to behold the object of his affections, es- 
pecially if it happens that the choice of his 
parents has coincided with his own inclina- 
poe eo — ~ wild strain, derived 

m his fancy. marriage does not 
take place, the — of brandy which 
has been drank during the negotiation must 


be returned in full; but if the agreement is 
completed, the price fixed on is immediately 
paid to the father of the bride. On the 
wedding day, the bride resists with all her 
might the proposed expedition to the church, 


and force is necessary to carry her to it. 
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The wedding dresses are nearly the same 
as those for holidays. A silver crown at- 
tached to the hair, several ribbons, which 
flow over her shoulders and down her back, 
and a rose of ribbon on the bosom, are the 
only additional ornaments. At the return 
from church, the bride’s father gives a re- 
past, which is composed, in part, of pro- 
visions brought by the guests. The son- 
in-law lives the first year with the father of 
his wife, after which his own father fetches 
him away, with his wife and all his property, 
which consists mostly in a herd of rein-deer. 
Such are the incidents of a courtship and 
marriage in Lapland, where conjugal fidelity 
is as scrupulously observed as in any country 
of Europe. 





Che Gatherer. 


shed fo 1 Rematis:—W. hear 
ro eee tt ere was lately found at 


mcr ene ik ona oo 
the ¢ of | 1e ns of one 
of those-antediluyian animals which, it is 


ted with . 
shortly to publish a description of them, 
Description of a Remarkable Winter Phe~ 
nomenon in the Island: of Cape Breton.— 
Whe winter is severe at Louisbourg, the 
frost'setting in at: Christmas, and the earth 
covered with snow during the season ; 
yet the air is wholespme, and the melan- 
choly, dreary gloomof winter is soon dis- 
pelied at the approach of the summer's sun, 
which succeeds without an ‘intervening 
spring. ‘What adds to the horror of the 
winter season, is a kind of meteor, seldom 
observed in other countries, which the in- 
habitants distinguish by the name of Pou- 
dreria, It is a species of very fine snow, 
which insinuates itself into every hole and 
corner, and even into the minutest crevices. 


It does not seem to fall upon the ground, 
but to be carried away horizon: by the 
violence of the wind, so that great heaps of 
it lie against the walls and eminences ; and 
es it hinders a person from distinguishing 
even the nearest objects, or to open his 
eyes for fear of being hurt, it not only de- 
prives him of sight, but almost of the power 
of respiration. 


The Secret of Pr ing..@. Husband's 
Affections, —“ Virtue herself Must conde- 
scend tocall in external aid; since vice can as 
sume allurements, why should not truth and 
innocence have also additional ornaments? 
It is much more difficult. to keep a heart 
than to win one, After the fatal words “ for 
better and for. worse,” the general way with 
wives is to relax into indolence, and while 
they are guilty of no infidelity, they think 
that is enough; but they are mi ; 
there is a.great deal wanting. An 
@ manner, a desire of pleasing; an agree- 
able contrast in their conduct of grave and 
gay :—the nataral temper mast. be forced; 
home must be made a place of pleasure to 
the husband, and the wife must throw in- 
finite variety into her manner. In short, 
she must, a8 it were, multiply herself, and 
Spots. £9, bien pomiey. eiterens women on 
different, oceasions: this I take to be the 
whole. mystery—the way to keep a man.” 
i Maturity.— It is in ity, when the 
sions are calmed, at sommne Treason exerts her 
eneé, that the attachments we form 
possess the most mg ss We expect less, 
and ‘pardon “more, disappointments 
we hdve experienced teach us to value what 
‘have attained, even while 
A. Poetical Cobbler.—In_ the vi of 
Rockford, Illinois, there lives a son of St. 
Crispin, an emigrant from the Isle of Man, 
who. has painted on his sign-board the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines—not in D’Israeli :— 
** Blow, O blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
All among the leaves and treeses ! 


Sing, oh sing, ye heavenly muses, 
le I mends your boots and shoeses ! 





TQ: CORBESPONDENTS. 


The article‘on the.*‘ Mythology of the Votiuks and 
Icheremees” is accepted, with t: and will soon 


WE Lines on the Death of Sheridan” are but 


not exactly fitted for the pages of Tak Mirnon.: 
, fom tak genbe and we 


“7, D.,” nevertheless, has 
ly advise him to persevere. 
int about old castles will not be 
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